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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ON MR. TOULMIN’S REVOLUTION IN LOGIC 


NLY a few years ago P. F. Strawson put forward a program 

for the revision of formal logic? which, in effect, divided it 
into two subjects, one concerned with artificial language systems, 
the other with ordinary discourse. His own interests were focused 
on the latter and his thesis was that philosophers had been seri- 
ously misled (presumably by Bertrand Russell) in supposing that 
it could be displaced by the more mathematically oriented disci- 
pline. With the appearance of Stephen Toulmin’s The Uses of 
Argument * we have some much more revolutionary proposals. He 
also is coneerned with ordinary language and critical of those who 
overlook its conventions, but here the resemblance ends. He dis- 
misses Strawson (rather sorrowfully) as one of those formal 
logicians who are prepared to ‘‘pay the price’’ for the narrowness 
of their field, and the field itself appears to interest him only inso- 
far as it provides a clue to the shortcomings of present-day phi- 
losophy. He wants to broaden the subject so that it covers every 
case where conclusions are backed by reasons of one sort or an- 
other, not merely those in which the result follows analytically. 
And this, of course, is more than an invitation to logicians to be- 
come interested in things they previously ignored. For the most 
part, his contention is not that other fields have been ignored but 
rather that they have been approached with the wrong tools, the 
technical machinery appropriate to logic in the narrowly formal 
sense. 

It is not easy to give a short preview of the Toulmin revolution 
because it involves a fairly comprehensive shift in the meaning 
of terms. Of course he is writing in the current British vein, and 
these changes turn out not to be changes at all but simply re- 
discoveries of what was implicit in the everyday usage of words. 
Be that as it may, the old style logician has to learn to use ‘‘form’”’ 
and ‘‘deduction’’ in new senses and to reformulate what he would 
ordinarily call premises in terms of ‘‘warrants’’ and ‘‘backing for 

1 Introduction to Logical Theory (London, 1952). 

2? Cambridge: University Press; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1958. vi, 264 pp. $4.50. 
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warrants.’’ I am not particularly sympathetic with all this but, 
for the record, I would like to point out that I do agree with 
certain broad features of his thought. In The Philosophy of 
Science, published in 1953, he succeeds in exploring many inter- 
esting features of scientific investigation without entangling him- 
self in the more unpromising questions about the justification of 
science in general. The changes now proposed are obviously in- 
tended to insure just this approach. Again he does not take most 
of the problems inherited from Hume and Descartes at their face 
value and the present work purports to give a systematic clue to 
what is out of order. In addition, he is not one of those who ac- 
cepts the probability theories of Reichenbach and Carnap as they 
stand. The problems involved here are altogether different from 
those just referred to, and I am mentioning them together simply 
because he does so himself. From his point of view, philosophers 
went astray in regard to probability theory for exactly the same 
reasons that they went astray in regard to such traditional prob- 
lems as induction, other minds, and the reality of the material 
world. 

Before finishing I would like to place this program in relation 
to the earlier volume just mentioned, for, Toulmin to the contrary, 
I do not think that one leads into the other. Rather I think that 


he was on the right track in 1953 and very much off it now. To 
begin with I will have to focus attention on The Uses of Argu- 
ment. The simplest way to explain his position is to follow the 
route which he himself takes and begin with the discussion of modal 


’ ? 


terms such as ‘‘possible’’ and ‘‘necessary.’’ He devotes a whole 
chapter to the topic but a sketch will be sufficient for present pur- 
poses. Once the pattern is clear it is easy to see how it is trans- 
ferred to probability theory and finally to every means of establish- 
ing a conclusion. He sets the discussion of these terms in the 
context of a situation in which one or more assertions are being 
considered as answers to a problem. For the most part it is 
assumed that the problem can be formulated as a question, ‘‘ When 
will the next eclipse of the moon take place?,’’ ‘‘Who will play 
in the doubles in the American team for the next Davis Cup 
match ?,’’ ete., ete. But whether there is a clear initial question 
or a less coherent bepuzzlement (‘‘What do you make of so and 
so’s theory?’’) the modal term will characterize the proposed con- 
clusion in the light of the available evidence. To say that a con- 
clusion is possible, that it may or might be the case, indicates that 
it has some claim to consideration. To say that it is impossible— 
that it cannot be the case—indicates that it deserves no further 
consideration. To say that it is necessary—that it must be the 
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case—puts it in the position of being a unique solution. One 
point should be noted here, since he underscores it rather heavily ; 
no formal definition of these terms is intended and none, in his opin- 
ion, would be appropriate. It is nevertheless clear that they con- 
vey a kind of commitment on the part of the speaker which he 
expects his hearers to share. To call something impossible is to 
rule it out and he puts great emphasis on the claim that his theory 
is able to account for this whereas a conventional theory, which 
defines impossibility via inconsistency, fails. ‘‘If ‘mathematically 
impossible’ meant precisely the same as ‘contradictory’,’’ he says, 
“‘the phrase ‘contradictory and so mathematically impossible’ 
would be tautologous—‘contradictory and so contradictory’.’’ He 
goes on to explain why this will not do: ‘‘to say only, ‘This sup- 
position leads one into contradictions’ or, to use another equivalent 
expression, is ‘impossible’, is to rob the idea of mathematical im- 
possibility of a crucial part of its force, for it fails to draw the 
proper moral—it leaves the supposition un-ruled out.’’ A modal 
word is thus taken to be a kind of imperative, and when his anal- 
ysis is complete, it will appear that the reasoning process in every 
field builds up to similar imperatives. This is the general signifi- 
eance of the mathematical example where, as he himself concedes, 
the distinctions involved might seem hair splitting.* Of course 
Toulmin has not written off the information which is utilized in the 
conventional analysis. He is careful to explain that the com- 
mitment expressed by a modal term must be supported. If any- 
one using such a term is challenged he should be expected to pro- 
duce grounds for his assertion—to ‘‘say what he has to go on.’’ 
As might be expected, the grounds will vary with subject matter, 
and in the mathematical case the deduction of a contradiction is 
the relevant consideration. Toulmin’s position is that the force 
of a modal term is a constant factor in all contexts, while the 
grounds differ and are, as he puts it, ‘‘field dependent.’’ 

In presenting all this, I believe hé has overlooked some obvious 
considerations. The conventional analysis takes the phrase ‘‘rule 
out’’ and treats it in a fairly literal fashion; something is ruled 
out when it is incompatible with a rule, physical, mathematical, 
linguistic, or whatever else. How could it have happened that 
Toulmin’s point was so long overlooked? One reason why this 
could have oceurred without strain is that the imperative will usu- 
ally take care of itself once the situation in respect to rules (or 
laws) has been straightened out. If the assertion that a pair of 

sCf. p. 32. He reverts to this example in subsequent chapters, ap- 


parently feeling that if the point can be made in mathematical reasoning it 
can be made anywhere. 
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gears with diameters 2” and 5” respectively yield a mechanical 
advantage of more than 3 to 1 is ruled out in the sense of being 
excluded by physical calculation, normal habits can be counted 
on to rule it out in Toulmin’s sense as well. Similarly, if the 
assertion that there is an integer pair a,b, such that a?/b? = 2 is 
ruled out in the sense of being incompatible with the postulates of 
arithmetic, there is little danger that anyone will make further 
efforts to find such numbers. If normal habits fail, or (which is 
more likely) there is lack of agreement as to what constitutes a 
rule, persuasive language can always be introduced. Toulmin 
wants to assign the persuasive function to the modal terms them- 
selves; and by discussing them only in the context of a kind of 
judicial deliberation and treating such phrases as ‘‘It is impos- 
sible’’ and ‘‘ You ecan’t’’ interchangeably, he makes a fairly plausi- 
ble case. (‘‘You can’t’’ obviously suggests an imperative.) The 
position is certainly workable but it would be hard to find any- 
thing in this opening chapter (‘‘Fields of Argument and Modals’’) 
to which the conventional point of view could not be accommodated. 
One either lets the modal terms carry an imperative, pointing out 
that this has to be supplemented with a statement of grounds for 
using it, or one lets the modal term describe the grounds and sup- 
plements it (if necessary) with language which operates as an 
imperative. Since the grounds are more interesting to most 
logicians, it is not surprising that they have fallen into the latter 
course. Toulmin’s preference is tied in with other aspects of 
logic, and it will be instructive to proceed at once to these. In so 
doing I will have passed over two topics which he mentions in the 
initial chapter (and expands in the later ones), namely, the analogy 
between logic and the judicial process and the connection between 
logical imperatives * and those of ethics. 

Probability is handled in a way which is closely related to ana- 
lysis of modal terms. In analogy with Professor Austin’s com- 
ments on statements of the form ‘‘I know so and so,”’ the assertion 
‘*So and so is probable’’ commits the speaker ‘‘guardedly, tenta- 
tively, or with reservations’’ to the view that so and so is the case 
and lends others his authority for the same commitment.’ Having 
made such a commitment, anyone who is wrong ‘“‘either always or 

4The phrase ‘‘logical imperative’? is mine, not Toulmin’s. I do not 
think it is in any sense out of line with his thinking. 

5’ Whether or not a probability statement is incomplete until specific reser- 
vations are set down is not absolutely clear. The example of the Zoo (p. 
49) suggests that it is; the example of Mr. Peterson’s religion (p. 131) sug- 
gests that it is not. My guess is that the phrase ‘‘ with reservations’’ should 


be treated as synonymous with ‘‘guardedly’’; specific reservations are beside 
the point. 
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often’’ is, so to speak in default and puts himself in the same posi- 
tion as one who fails in his promises (p. 50). And just as the 
use of a modal term can be challenged, requiring the speaker to 
say what he has to go on, so a probability assertion is open to re- 
view and will require backing of the appropriate kind. Again, 
this will be field dependent and the reasons capable of supporting 
‘*The next throw will probably be six’’ wili differ radically from 
those relevant to ‘‘Figaro is, in all probability, Mozart’s outstand- 
ing opera’’ or ‘‘The cold air will presumably move into New Eng- 
land before the week-end.’’ Field dependence is a matter which 
Toulmin underscores rather heavily, but it is not an automatic 
consequence of the way he construes ‘‘probable’’; he himself con- 
cedes that there is nothing absurd in the notion of a unified theory 
covering the grounds behind every probability judgment. 

Relative to this analysis it is an easy matter to show that many 
things which philosophers have said about probability theory are 
incorrect. We cannot ask what probability statements are about ; 
like promises they relate to a variety of matters from paying sums 
of money to mowing the lawn, but there is nothing which could be 
picked out as their subject matter (p. 63). We cannot say that 
what is improbable may nevertheless be true, since to call a state- 
ment improbable withdraws the endorsement involved in calling 
it true (p. 56). We cannot ask what the word ‘‘probability”’ 
designates; this word is applicable only in the context of an as- 
sertion where it plays the role of a qualifying term of a kind which 
has no designatum. We cannot inquire whether there are two 
senses of the word, one appropriate to matters of chance, one to 
inductive evidence; ‘‘probable’’ is a word which keeps an invari- 
ant foree throughout a wide variety of applications and in this 
respect it resembles ‘‘good’’ (p. 83). All this and a good deal more 
can be conceded once Toulmin’s way of construing probability 
statements has been accepted as the correct idiom. He defends it 
partly on the ground that it conforms to ordinary usage, partly 
because it will steer us into a more satisfactory kind of theorizing 
free of the mistakes which philosophers have made in the past. 
The difficulty of discovering what usage is really ordinary seems 
to me to be one which he underestimates. William Kneale, on his 
view, commits a number of ‘‘manifest solecisms’’ as, for example, 
in using the phrase ‘‘improbable but true’’ (pp. 53-54), and J. O. 
Urmson duplicates Carnap’s mistake of supposing that there are 
two senses of ‘‘probable.’’ But the question is not supposed to 
be one of the sort which could be settled by sociological research. 
In discussions of this kind, what passes as ordinary will be what 
appears ordinary to individuals who are at once word-conscious and 
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aware of philosophical problems. The record does not indicate 
that all of these are likely to deliver the same report, and for this 
reason it is presumptuous to say that men in the position of Kneale 
and Urmson ‘‘misrepresent the true character of modal terms,’’ 
if by ‘‘true character’’ is meant the one which, by precedent alone, 
is entitled to our attention. At most they could be accused of 
betting, so to speak, on the wrong horse and attempting to sys- 
tematize a usage which is bound to get them into trouble. 

But if the criticism were made in this form Toulmin would have 
to adopt the second line of defense for his own position, and his 
investigation would turn into a kind of reconstruction rather than 
a discovery of what language had to offer. This, I believe, is the 
ease, and in his reconstruction the questions which have been of 
most concern to philosophers in the past have simply shifted their 
location. They are no longer about assertions of probability but 
rather about the grounds for making such assertions. To what 
extent can they be dealt with more advantageously after this 
move has been made? There are two features of Mr. Toulmin’s 
writing which make it hard to answer this question: his habit (in 
this particular volume) of taking scientific procedures for granted, 
and his curious ideas about how competing theories are worked out. 

Probability statements, on his view, commit the speaker and 
authorize the hearer to make similar commitments; but these must 
always be backed up by evidence, and it is the strength of this 
backing which determines how far such commitments ean go (p. 
90). Thus we are told that an insurance company must satisfy 
themselves that ‘‘their records are sufficiently comprehensive to 
provide a reliable guide, that the data about the client, on which 
their estimate is based, are complete and correct, and that the 
computation is done without slips’’ (p. 60). Similarly, a weather 
prognosticator cannot assert that it will probably rain ‘‘in the 
absence of fairly solid meteorological evidence’’ (p. 90). These 
illustrations of backing (which are almost the only ones to be found 
in the forty-two page chapter on Probability) have a remarkably 
casual quality. It is clear that nothing in the process of fixing 
the extent of evidential support is raising any philosophical 
queries in Mr. Toulmin’s mind at this point. Such moves appear 
to be accepted as one of the things which competent people do 
competently, in which case it is, of course, rather pointless to ask 
whether his theory accounts for them any better than the next 


6I am thinking of philosophical questions in the form ‘‘how does. . 
really work’’ rather than ‘‘What is the nature of ...’’—in other words, 
more in line with Toulmin’s own writing in The Philosophy of Science than 
with that of the philosophers to whom he objects. 
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one. Toulmin has not erased evidential support as a factor in 
the situation but he seems to have convinced himself that when it 
is associated with backing rather than probability the old prob- 
lems disappear. In the next following chapter he does give a 
fair amount of space to the quasi-syllogism (which yields probable 
rather than unequivocal conclusions), and this provides the only 
detailed sample of how he proposes to work. The quasi-syllogism 
is a variation on the proportional or statistical syllogism, the dif- 
ference being due to his special slant on how conclusions are in- 
troduced. One example will show what is intended: Peterson is 
a Swede, a Swede can almost certainly be taken not to be a Roman 
Catholic, so, almost certainly, Peterson is not a Roman Catholic. 
The second line in this argument is written explicitly as a warrant 
(according to Toulmin’s own specification of how it should be done) 
and its backing would be, say: The proportion of Roman Catholic 
Swedes is less than 5%. In checking the backing for such a con- 
clusion (namely the statistical distribution of a character in a 
population) he contends that we automatically check the conclusion 
itself. In this sense the quasi-syllogism resembles the ordinary 


syllogism in satisfying what he calls the verification test for an 
analytic argument.? He seems to have overlooked a technical com- 
plication here, but even if this were taken care of there is a prob- 


lem in regard to checking for which I see no satisfactory answer.® 
According to him the argument, ‘‘ Peterson is a Swede ; the propor- 
tion of Roman Catholic Swedes is less than 5%; so, almost cer- 
tainly, Peterson is a Roman Catholic,’’ is incomprehensible (p. 
132). No doubt it is, but the verification test for analyticity seems 
to be as well satisfied here as in the admissible case where the propor- 
tion of Roman Catholic Swedes is reported as, say, more than 95%. 


7 He considers two other tests: an argument is analytic if it is self-evi- 
dent, or again if it is tautological. These are passed over in favor of the 
verification test on the ground that the latter has a wider application. ‘‘We 
shall therefore class an argument as analytic,’’? he says (p. 133), ‘‘if and 
only if it satisfies that criterion—if, that is, checking the backing of the 
warrant involves ipso facto checking the truth or falsity of the conclusion— 
and we shall do this whether a knowledge of the full backing would in fact 
verify the conclusion or falsify it.’’ 

8 The technical difficulty hinges on the fact that the proportion of individ- 
uals in a population having a certain character can usually be determined 
without depending on any particular system of names. By using geographical 
location or by some scheme of serial ordering the religion of each Swede 
could be determined without identifying Mr. Peterson. (Voting machines ac- 
complish just this in respect to the population of actual voters.) To make his 
point, Mr. Toulmin would have to demand not just a check but a semantically 
appropriate check. In an artificially restricted language the job would be 
easy, but it is doubtful if he would want to use such a device. 
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Suppose we put the matter in perfectly general terms. The con- 
clusion always assigns a character to a single individual, the datum 
puts this individual in a given population, the backing for the 
warrant describes the ratio of individuals in this population which 
have this particular character. Mr. Toulmin’s claim that a check 
on the backing automatically checks the conclusion does not in any 
way depend on the value of this ratio; if a check can be made for 
one ratio it can be made for all. He has used the quasi-syllogism 
to illustrate the possibility of something not admitted by conven- 
tional logic, namely an argument which is at once analytic and 
tentative. His analysis seems to let in an even more surprising 
result—an argument which is both analytic and incomprehensible. 

He takes up one further point in connection with quasi-syl- 
logisms, namely the question of randomness. Suppose that some- 
one were to suggest that the (acceptable) conclusion in respect to 
Peterson’s religion held analytically only on the further assump- 
tion that ‘‘Peterson is a random Swede (or a Swede taken at 
random)’’ (p. 140). He answers, plausibly enough, that being a 
random Swede is not comparable to being a dark-haired Swede or 
a Finnish-speaking Swede; it is not, in any literal sense, a further 
datum about Peterson at all. He goes on to describe it as ‘‘at 
most a second order comment on our previous information, indicat- 
ing that, for all we know, we are entitled to presume about Peter- 
son anything which established generalities about Swedes would 
suggest’’ (p. 140). This appears to me to be just the kind of 
offhand remark which would ordinarily be used as a taking-off 
point for philosophical discussion. It hints at a solution of the 
familiar issues without giving much clue as to how it is to be done. 
What is the significance of the phrase ‘‘for all we know’’? (It 
suggests the much debated principle of indifference.) How can 
a random selection be distinguished from any other? (A elarifi- 
cation of the term ‘‘random’’ will involve most of the key points in 
any treatment of probability.) It is quite possible that he ean 
answer these questions, or, what amounts to the same thing in 
philosophy, show that they are misdirected. But the fact remains 
that he does not do so and the whole matter is tossed off just at 
the point when one’s critical curiosity has been aroused. 

None of this encourages the belief that he has made it any 
easier to say the things that ought to be said about probability. 
But he is, of course, convinced that there are a great many things 

9 **Tf we have occasion to recognize in practice a class of arguments which 
are at once substantial and conclusive, so also do we recognize a class of 
analytic arguments with tentative or qualified conclusions. Quasi-syllogisms 
once more provide a good example.’’—P. 139. 
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which ought not to have been said, and that he can at least avoid 
the snarls which result from talking like the philosophers. His 
comments on current theory always take off from the fact that they 
have ignored an idiom which is ‘‘firmly rooted in our everyday 
ways of thinking’’ and purport to show that this leads directly into 
unmanageable questions. For the most part I think he misrep- 
resents what is going on and I will mention a half dozen places 
where I think his conclusions go astray. If probability is made 
relative to evidence, he argues, people in the possession of dif- 
ferent evidence for a given statement cannot argue as to how far 
they should commit themselves, for they are talking about dif- 
ferent relations. Again, no one could say that he thought the 
probability was so and so but that his estimate has been revised in 
the light of new evidence; the latter introduces a new relation, 
not a revision of the old. This is a legitimate puzzle problem but 
it is not peculiar to such thinkers as Kneale (who happens to be the 
target in this case) ; it will arise for Toulmin himself, most con- 
spicuously in connection with the quasi-syllogism. To revert to the 
ease of the devout Peterson, it is easy to imagine that supplemen- 
tary information shows that 90% of those visiting Lourdes are 
Catholics and that Peterson is such a visitor. Two quasi-syllo- 
gisms are now on the record, the original one indicating that Peter- 
son is almost certainly not a Catholic, the other that he almost cer- 
tainly is. Toulmin has covered this by the stipulation (p. 140) 
that the first syllogism is applicable only if nothing further is 
known about Peterson. In every case this is understood as a re- 
quired “‘comment on the data’’ without which the test of analytie- 
ity and self-evidence is inapplicable. Thus the two items of 
evidence must be merged, and again this is one of the things which 
competent people do competely, so he doesn’t trouble to say how it 
is done. So far so good, but if he concedes the point to himself, 
why not to Kneale? 

Carnap’s view that probability is relative to evidence (proba- 
bility,, to be exact) is criticized from a different angle, the point 
being that he arrived at it by faulty reasoning. It was reached, 
according to Toulmin, by an extremely literal interpretation of the 
verification principle. ‘‘Our use of probability, statements, he 
{Carnap] explains, is ostensibly inconsistent with the principle 
of verifiability; for if we regard the statement ‘The chances of 
rain tomorrow are one in five’ as a variety of prediction, we can 
specify no happening which would conclusively verify it or falsify 
it. Accordingly his principle compels him to conclude, either that 
this is a ‘factual (synthetic) sentence without empirical founda- 
tion’ and so inadmissible, or else that it is not really a factual 
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prediction at all but rather a purely logical (analytic) sentence, 
and so of a kind which ‘can never violate empiricism.’ Carnap 
chooses the latter alternative and this leads him into paradoxes. But 
need he really have embraced either conclusion?’’ The quotation 
is from The Uses of Argument (p. 82), and the corresponding 
passage in Logical Foundations of Probability is not specifically 
located. When this is traced, it is found to contain no reference 
to how Carnap made his choice of probability,; it is concerned 
rather with answering some unnamed philosopers who object to 
this concept. ‘‘Some philosophers,’’ says Carnap (p. 30), ‘‘believe 
that an application of this kind violates the principle of verifiability 
(or confirmability). They might say, for example, ‘how can the 
statement: ‘‘the probability of rain tomorrow on the evidence of 
the given meteorological observations is one fifth’’ be verified? 
We shall observe either rain or not rain tomorrow, but we shall 
not observe anything that can verify the value one fifth.” This 
objection, however, is based on a misconception concerning the 
nature of the probability, statement. This statement does not 
ascribe the probability, value one fifth to tomorrow’s rain but 
rather to a certain logical relation between the prediction of rain 
and the meteorological report.”’ 

His comments on the use of the word ‘‘true’’ end with another 
misconception of what Carnap is doing. ‘‘Certainly,’’ he says 
(p. 81), ‘‘the most reasonable estimate a man can make of the 
probability of some hypothesis depends in every case on the evi- 
dence at his disposal—not just any batch he chooses to consider but 
all the relevant evidence he has access to—but equally it depends 
on the same body of evidence whether he can reasonably conclude 
that a given statement is true. To put the point in other words, 
it depends on the evidence a man has at his disposal which of the 
possibilities he considers are to be accepted with complete trust 
(accepted as true) and what weight he is entitled to put on the 
others (how probable he should consider them)... . However 
all that goes here for ‘probable’ also goes for ‘true’; so that if we 
accept ‘Probability is relative to evidence’ as more than an 
epigram, then we are saddled with ‘truth is relative to evidence’ 
as well.’’ Carnap, he points out, is unwilling to accept the 
latter conclusion despite the fact that he accepts the former. But, 
of course, Carnap need not do so since he is using ‘true’ in such 
a way that ‘‘‘2+3= 5’ is true’’ says no more or less than 
“94+ 3=5’’; he is not using it as an endorsement. And if anyone 
chose to use ‘true’ as an endorsement (a point of view which has 
its attractions) he is not compelled to use probability in the same 
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way, so that ‘‘what goes for ‘probable’ goes for ‘true’ ’’ need not 
automatically apply to him either. 

A criticism which is harder to understand is based on the con- 
tention that probabilities cannot be identified with frequencies. He 
presents a table which shows, among other things, that 2821 out 
of 55785 or 0.109% of the individuals in a certain group alive at 
date A are also alive at date B and asks how we are to construe 
the ratio 0.109. A number of possible answers are suggested, e.g., 
‘proportionate mortality over the interval from A to B,’ none of 
which literally identify it with a probability (although it may be 
allowed as the measure of a probability). The moral is that 
** *frequency’ is not a seuse of the term ‘probability’ at all’’ so 
that Carnap’s account of probability, is unacceptable (p. 79). 
Since the frequency theory does not make this identification, and 
there is every reason to suppose that Carnap understood it, a com- 
ment of this kind is merely careless. There are other comparable 
remarks, as for example when he says ’° that much confusion would 
have been avoided if Carnap’s probability, had been labeled ‘sup- 
port relations’ and not ‘probability relations’ (it was so described 
from the beginning) and again when he speaks of Carnap as 
defining probability in terms of consistency and entailment (which 
was not done).’! This last is no doubt a slip, since he usually 
describes the theory in Carnap’s own language, but it has the 
awkward characteristic of being a convenient slip at the point 
where it occurs. It makes it easier for him to diagnose Carnap in 
terms of the ‘‘analytic ideal’? which philosophers are alleged to 
have formed as a result of paying too much attention to syllogistic 
reasoning. It also diverts attention from the not too simple job 
of finding out where Carnap’s theory did go wrong. 

Criticisms of this kind do not promote confidence in Toulmin’s 
ability to estimate how much he has accomplished. I am not 
asking him to accept current probability theories as they stand. 
Objections to Carnap are now in wide circulation and seem to me to 
be fairly decisive; they are not discussed by Toulmin. And of 
course no criticism is very strong when it tacitly presupposes the 
correctness of an opposing point of view. He usually does this 
when he refers to confusions, for example when he speaks of those 

10 ** Many of us will never agree that probability is relative to evidence in 
any more than an epigrammatic sense; but we would agree instantly that 
support was, in the nature of the case, a function as much of evidence as 
conclusion’’ (Uses of Argument, p. 80). 

11‘* Yet some more radical soul, we saw, might even wish to define ‘ prob- 


ability’ in terms of consistency and entailment. True to form, Prof. Rudolf 
Carnap appears in this guise’? (Uses of Argument, p. 160). 
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who ‘‘confuse the grounds for regarding something as probable 
with the meaning of the statement that it is probable’’ (p. 76). 
The usage he presupposes here which takes ‘probable’ as modal 
qualifier is certainly workable, but there is no occasion to say that 
those who reject it are confused. What he accomplishes is to 
translate the questions which used to be referred to probability into 
questions of backing and I cannot see that he has shown them to be 
more manageable after this is done. I want to touch on one more 
point where he thinks the earlier probability theories all go wrong, 
a point associated with the so-called naturalistic fallacy. By 
making probabilities identical with evidential support he believes 
that we ‘‘rob ourselves of the very terms in which we at present 
draw practical conclusions from supporting evidence’’ (p. 83). 
There is one passage which, if one chose to take it seriously, points 
to a way of escape from this difficulty. ‘‘Our probability terms,’’ 
he says, ‘‘come to serve, therefore, not only to qualify assertions, 
promises, and evaluations themselves, but also as an indication of 
the strength of the backing which we have for the assertion, 
evaluation or whatever’’ (p. 90). If a term can ‘‘come to serve’’ 
as an indication of degree of backing there can be nothing strange 
in its acquiring other functions as well. Suppose that Toulmin’s 
comment were reversed, letting probability terms be associated with 


whatever (in his language) backs a tentative conclusion; they 


? 


might then ‘‘come to serve’’ as an indication of the speaker’s 
commitment. This is certainly closer to the way in which philos- 
ophers have discussed probability in the past and no one, prior to 
Toulmin, seems to have felt that it collided with ordinary usage. 

I began by talking about probability and the modalities be- 
cause Toulmin chose to start in this way and because it does offer 
a fairly easy introduction. His broader objective is to provide a 
schema into which all kinds of argument may be fitted and which 
calls attention to distinctions that he thinks logicians have over- 
looked. The factors involved are data (D), conclusion (C), war- 
rant (W), backing (B), and conditions of rebuttal (R). The 
conclusion is always introduced by a modal qualifying term (Q). 
This is illustrated at length in Essay III of The Uses of Argument, 
and I will reproduce two of his examples—enough, I think, to 
show what is going on. In the analytic case (already discussed ) 
we have, say: ‘‘Peterson is a Swede’’ (D), so necessarily (Q) 
‘**He is not a Roman Catholic’’ (C), since ‘‘A Swede can be taken 
not to be a Roman Catholic’? (W), because ‘‘No Swedes are 
Roman Catholics’? (B). In the case of substantial (that is to 
say non-analytic) arguments we could have: ‘‘Harry was born 
in Bermuda’ (D), so presumably (Q) ‘‘Harry is a British sub- 
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ject’’ (C), since ‘‘A man born in Bermuda will generally be a 
British subject’’ (W), on account of the following statutes (B), 
unless ‘‘Both his parents were aliens’? (R). These distinctions 
are more or less self-explanatory. The data are always factual, 
the warrant is permissive, one stating ‘‘what you have to go on,’’ 
the other ‘‘how you get there.’’ Data and warrants are indis- 
pensable in any argument, backing being produced when authority 
is required for the latter; but he points out (correctly enough) 
that unless some warrants are at least provisionally accepted no 
argument can proceed at all. It is important to note that his 
official formulation of a warrant is ‘‘ Data such as D entitle one to 
draw conclusions or make claims such as C,’’ the phrasing used 
in the examples being a kind of colloquial shorteut (p. 98). Con- 
ditions of rebuttal appear on the scene when the claim permitted by 
the warrant is subject to exceptions. 

Once these moves have been admitted the way is open for other 
revisions of logical vocabulary, most notably in connection with 
‘*form’’ and ‘‘deducible.’’ Toulmin will say that an argument is 
‘formally valid’’ if it is laid out according to the schema just 
described. Analogously he will say that a conclusion has been 
‘‘deduced’’ if it can be obtained from data by way of an estab- 
lished warrant, due allowance being made for conditions of re- 
buttal. This approach to deducibility makes the narrowly logi- 
eal type a special case (the result being analytic) and conclusions 
ean now be ‘‘deduced’’ in any field according to standards peculiar 
to it. (In the end, I suspect that this last revision carries more 
weight with him than anything else that he has proposed. ) 

I will refer to this whole procedure, which includes the ex- 
plicit recognition of modal qualifying terms together with the data- 
warrant-backing type of analysis and the revised concept of logi- 
eal form and deducibility, as the Toulmin framework. There is 
obviously no difficulty in fitting it to everyday arguments where 
the conclusion is singular,'* and it calls attention to at least two 
things which have to be taken account of in one way or another. 
One of these is the fairly common occurrence of generalizations 
(warrants, in Toulmin’s scheme) whose area of application is 
uncertain, the other is the existence of premises which require 
further credentials (in Toulmin’s scheme, warrants which require 
backing). Recognizing conditions of rebuttal is a way of dealing 
with the first of these points. The examples which Toulmin uses 
(on Bermuda citizenship) seem to me somewhat incomplete in that 
no indication was given as to what the relevant statutes included. 


12 Phrasing a warrant for conclusions which are generalized offers dif- 
ficulties. 
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If they explicitly denied citizenship to individuals whose parents 
were both aliens, the condition of rebuttal could easily be ma- 
nuevered out of the picture. The argument quoted could be re- 
written as: ‘‘Harry was born in Bermuda and presumably both 
his parents were not aliens’’ (D), so presumably (Q) ‘‘He is a 
British subject’’ (C), since ‘‘A man born in Bermuda whose 
parents are not both aliens will generally be a British subject’’ 
(W), on account of the following statutes (B). According to 
my standards this would come to the same thing as the original.”* 
If, on the other hand, the conditional of rebuttal had to be backed 
by going outside the statute, say to court decisions, the suggested 
rearrangement would no longer be equivalent. The classification 
‘*conditional of rebuttal’’ will thus serve as a kind of signal indi- 
cating that we were enlarging the area of support for our conclu- 
sion, and when an argument is actually in the process of construc- 
tion this is an interesting point. Notice, however, that a great 
deal has to be explained before such a signal can be understood. 
Backing is supposed to be presented in such a way that the origins 
of an assertion are brought into the open, whether, for example, 
it represents a taxonomical classification, a statute, an empirical 
generality, ete., ete. Characteristically, Toulmin speaks of the 
impossibility of doing this if one relies entirely on the Aristotelian 
form ‘‘All A is B’’; but the identity of the individuals who re- 
strict themselves in this way remains obscure. He also puts consider- 
able emphasis on the clues to such distinction provided by ordinary 
idioms such as ‘‘The whale is a mammal,’’ ‘‘ Every Saudi-Arabian 
is a Moslem.’’ ‘‘By contrasting these idioms,’’ he says, ‘‘instead 
of ignoring them or insisting that they fall into line, logicians 
would long ago have been led to the distinctions we have found 
erucial.’’?* But Toulmin himself concedes that grammar is no 
sure guide even in the relatively simple case of drawing the line 
between data and warrants (p. 99). In the end one has to come out 
and say ‘‘This is a principle of classification,’’ ‘‘This is a statute,”’ 
‘*This is a generalization supported by such and such observations, ”’ 
and so on. Toulmin does this, in effect, even when citing isolated 
sentences, as is indicated by his own italics in ‘‘A whale will be 
(i.e. ts classifiable as) a mammal,’’ ‘‘ A Saudi-Arabian will be (found 

18 Toulmin might not admit that ‘‘presumably’’ could occur in a datum. 

14 Cf. Uses of Argument, p. 117: ‘*A biologist would hardly ever utter the 
words ‘All whales are mammals’; though sentences such as ‘Whales are mam- 
mals’ or ‘The whale is a mammal’ might quite naturally come from his lips 
or pen.’’ If someone were to say ‘‘The British logician can be counted on 
to point out the limitations of the classical syllogism,’’ would it be counted 


as a taxonomic classification? Over the last couple of generations the com- 
ment would not be too far fetched. 
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to be) a Muslem,’’ ‘‘A Bermudan will be (in the eyes of the law) 
a Briton’’ (p. 104). 

The fact that the framework can be applied to everyday cases 
along the lines just indicated does not bring it up to the level of 
importance which Toulmin has in mind. All the illustrations in 
Essay III are modeled after the ones I have given, Peterson’s 
religion playing the central role in six and Harry’s citizenship in 
four. This is a pity since very little appears to be at stake, and 
the crucial role which he claims for his distinctions is not at all 
evident. He thinks of them as a kind of key which opens up the 
puzzling features of natural science, law, morals, and any field you 
care to choose.’ Probability, which we have already examined, 
provides an example of the kind of overhauling which he has in 
mind. In the end, he wants to put his finger on the basic errors 
of philosophers from Descartes to the present, and to open up a new 
approach to the theory of knowledge. (I will have something to 
say about the philosophical enterprise later on.) The test of any 
such program lies in its applications and since nothing much turns 
up in The Uses of Argument it will be necessary to look for ma- 
terial outside it. For this purpose I propose to draw on his 
earlier Philosophy of Science. The result will be a test applied 
in one area, but the area is admittedly important and we have 
Toulmin’s own writing as an indication of what he thought was 
worth looking at. He has reminded us on almost every page that 
logicians either confuse or overlook important distinctions and it 
is not out of order to ask just how far these distinctions can be 
pushed. 

The greater part of The Philosophy of Science is devoted to 
case histories,’® and the reader who goes back over these chapters 
will be struck by the absence of any trace of the terminology we 
have been investigating. He talks about the law (later distin- 

15 Toulmin explicitly says that his distinctions do not matter very much 
in case of analytic arguments but there are further complications in this area 
which he apparently has not observed. These have to do with the expression 
of warrants when the conclusion is not a singular statement. To claim 
‘¢Someone understands Toulmin’’ on the basis of the datum ‘‘Joe Doaks 
understands Toulmin’’ requires (since a warrant must have generalized form) 
something like ‘‘A statement to the effect that Joe Doaks understands 
Toulmin justifies a conclusion to the effect that someone understands Toul- 
min.’’ (A_ still more generalized formulation could also be employed.) 
With more complicated sentences involving several quantifiers it will be quite 
clear that we are merely reintroducing our logical rules in a new form and in 
a new position. 

16 More specifically pp. 1-90 and 105-140; this includes the chapter on 
theories and maps but emits the section on how philosophers have tried to con- 
strue natural laws. 
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guished as a ‘‘principle’’) of the straight line propagation of light, 
showing that it is not a simple generalization of what is observed 
but rather a scheme, based on the ray diagrams, by means of which 
familiar facts can be predicted. He looks into Snell’s law to dem- 
onstrate the kind of inventiveness which has to precede any ex- 
perimental test in the field of geometrical optics. He supplies a 
variety of evidence to show that such laws hold only when special 
conditions are fulfilled and that these are rarely put into the law 
itself and are probably incapable of being listed in an exhaustive 
way. Obviously he is able to say a great deal without such techni- 
cal terms as ‘‘warrant’’ and ‘‘backing’’ and, as far as I can see, 
there is no reason to suppose that he had to have all this in hand 
before he could look, so to speak, in the right direction. After all, 
the points he makes are variations on those which Duhem ex- 
pounded around the turn of the century. I say this not to dis- 
parage Toulmin, but as evidence that one comes to consider these 
questions by taking a close look at what goes on in the sciences 
rather than by any special revision of logic. These particular 
points are indispensable, and while Duhem introduced them by 
way of fairly sophisticated aspects of physics, Toulmin works with 
material which has often been regarded as merely descriptive. 
Writing with considerable imagination he shows that the ex- 
amination of the apparently simple statement, ‘‘Light travels in 
straight lines,’’ can uncover a miniature version of what will later 
appear as the typical achievement of the exact sciences. 

Snell’s law, on which Toulmin comments at some length and 
which is in any case familiar, will serve as good material for fur- 
ther exploring the new framework. Recall the familiar textbook 
situation ** in which a beam of light is partially interrupted by 
an opaque wall which casts a shadow. We introduce a rectangular 
erystal between the light source and the illuminated surface and 
the position of the shadow is displaced. The description of the 
shadow’s final position is to be the conclusion of an argument, and 
there are a number of relevant factors which will contribute to 
establishing it. We have been talking about shadows, crystals, 
ete., while the standard formulation of Snell’s law mentions the 
incident and refracted ray (in respect to a relatively dense me- 
dium) and sets down a mathematical formulation in terms of 
sines. This language gap must be bridged in some way, and in 
addition we are aware that the law applies only when a variety 
of conditions are satisfied; for example, the crystal must be of a 

17 The set-up goes back to Kepler’s experiments in refraction. Cf. 


Wolfe, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, pp. 246-247. 
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specified kind and homogeneous, the light should approach and 
leave it in a homogeneous medium, and, if we want extreme ac- 
curacy, it should be monochromatic. To save effort we put down 
the chemical character of the erystal (to get the index of refrac- 
tion) and make a mental note to the effect that ‘‘normal’’ condi- 
tions are otherwise presupposed. To bridge the gap between the 
abstract formulation of the law and the situation as described in 
ordinary language we will associate the light source, wall, etce., 
with ray diagrams of the familiar kind, and use the law to calculate 
the position of the refracted ray. From this position (in the 
diagram) we can read off the predicted position of the shadow. 
Phrases like ‘‘associate’’ and ‘‘read off’’ are somewhat unprecise 
but the analogy of a map (close in this case) would serve to put 
over the idea to beginners.'* The fact is that these particular 
moves are not usually described with much precision, reference to 
coordinating definitions and reduction sentences to the contrary. 
All of them are familiar enough. 

I began by saying that I would lay out the factors relevant to a 
prediction based on Snell’s law and ended (inadvertently of course ) 
by supplying the prediction. The crucial distinctions involved 
in the new schema were not explicitly mentioned and it is neces- 
sary to go over the same ground again and fit them in. The con- 
clusion will be the same; those features of the situation which are 
associated with the position of the incoming ray in the diagram 
will count as data, and the warrant, which has to allow for caleula- 
tion, will be a statement permitting the law to be used under 
just these circumstances.’® In principle, this last could be sup- 
plied, but the problem of phrasing is a bit awkward and I will 
leave this (to quote the textbook quip) as an exercise for the 
reader. For the most part, he speaks of the backing of a warrant 
in cases of this kind *° as the record of its successful applications 
and, in principle, this could be supplied with no difficulty at all. 
The conditions of rebuttal remain to be discussed, and here, as in the 
previous example (Harry’s citizenship), it seems appropriate to 
throw in any of the conditions known to be relevant but not men- 
tioned in the warrant and data. When the argument is caught, so to 

18 Toulmin, in discussing the ray diagrams, puts in just the opportune 
comment to show that the equations of dynamics play a part comparable to 
the diagrams, and it is sidelights of this kind which make his Philosophy of 
Science such excellent reading. (Cf. p. 33 in that volume.) 

19 Cf. Uses of Argument, p. 122, for reference to a warrant as a ‘‘prin- 
ciple of computation,’’ and p. 98 for the standard formulation of a warrant: 
‘¢Data such as D entitle one to draw conclusions, or make claims, such as C.’’ 


20 This is a warrant-using as distinct from a warrant-establishing argu- 
ment. Cf. Uses of Argument, pp. 120 and 122. 
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speak, in the process of construction and someone comes up with a 
comment, say, ‘‘You presuppose that the glass was really homo- 
geneous,’’ such an addition could appropriately be put down as a 
rebuttal. But this sort of thing is not likely to be understood 
unless everything mentioned in my preliminary sketch of the 
relevant factors is understood. After this, it is a matter of style 
whether the word ‘‘rebuttal’’ is used or not in this example.”? 
Roughly the same observations apply to what Toulmin calls 
‘‘warrant-establishing’’ arguments, which he describes as the sort 
to be found in a scientific paper where ‘‘the acceptability of a novel 
warrant is made clear by applying it successively to a number of 
eases in which both ‘data’ and ‘conclusion’ have been indepen- 
dently verified’’ (p. 120). These are the kind which have been 
most debated in philosophy and I want to return to the Snell law 
example with the new sort of conclusion in mind. To speak of a 
warrant being made acceptable by ‘‘successively applying it to in- 
stances’’ is a surprising over-simplification on the part of some- 
one who has nothing but scorn for the treatment of physics as a 
kind of ‘‘natural history of the inert.’’?*. Obviously this is a slip, 
and he would put as much or more emphasis on peripheral informa- 
tion as anyone else. What this includes will depend on the date; 
but if we think of the situation contemporaneously, the past suc- 
cesses of comparable laws, (Coulomb’s law for example), and the tie- 
up with the wave theory of light will be counted, as well as the 
precision with which the experimental tests were conducted. I am 
putting this down merely to introduce the question which was 
raised before—how to distinguish the data, conclusion, warrant, 
and backing. The original warrant permitting the application of 
Snell’s law will, of course, be the conclusion. Should we let its 
prediction record count as the data, and put the peripheral informa- 
tion just mentioned into backing for a warrant which says, in ef- 
fect, that a warrant with this sort of record is acceptable? Or 
should all the information go into the data with the warrant ad- 
justed accordingly? I can see no unique way to resolve this 
question ; and my conelusion would not be that the Toulmin frame- 
21In a point by point comparison with legal reasoning it might be useful 
to retain the word. Toulmin tells us (p. 102) that rebuttals are relevant to 
laws of nature as well as the law of the land, and he points out that the 
data-warrant distinction resembles that between questions of fact and questions 
of law (p. 100). He makes no attempt to lay out a piece of legal reasoning 
and note just what the resemblances are as between law and, say, natural 
science and this is a pity because such comparisons are interesting even if the 
resemblances turn out to be superficial. Thus the force of his remark that 


we shall need, throughout logic, a pattern of analysis ‘‘at least as sophisticated 
as the law’’ hangs in the air. 


22 The Philosophy of Science, p. 44. 
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work is defective, but that it does not alter the moves we make or 
serve to illuminate them. 

Quite apart from the use of his framework as a tool of analysis, 
Toulmin has another objective—the destruction of the so-called 
‘analytic ideal.’’ The last two chapters are almost entirely de- 
voted to this and I take it to be the real target of the book. Prob- 
ably the sharpest expression of what is meant is to be found in a 
well-known quotation from Hume * to the effect that we are forced 
to choose between accepting bad reasons or none at all. In this 
case it is clear that the defect of the bad reasons to which Hume 
refers lies in their failure to lead analytically to the required con- 
clusion. The subsequent history of philosophy, according to 
Toulmin, is a repetition of the same mistake. The transition from 
sensory data to physical objects, from factually descriptive sen- 
tences to value judgments, from specific observations to general 
laws, all involve what he calls a ‘‘type-gap,’’ and each has been 
made into a focal point for philosophical perplexity. Here and 
elsewhere, what would normally pass as reasonable thinking is 
condemned, and it is condemned, he believes, largely because words 
like ‘‘deducible,’’ ‘‘ possible,’’ ‘*‘necessary,’’ ‘‘ formally valid,’’ ete., 
are construed in the narrow sense appropriate to analytic logical 
relations. Broaden them along the lines he has suggested and the 
persistently insoluble problems will disappear. 

I find it impossible to size up a diagnosis which covers philoso- 
phy from Hume to date,** but there are a few things which can be 
said briefly and I will put them down for what they are worth. 
It is occasionally clear that a problem is created merely by playing 
on the fact that a logical connection in the narrow (analytic) sense 
is missing. The proposal that a Cartesian demon might systemati- 
cally deceive us is a fair sample. It is based on the logical pos- 
sibility that any statement is open to revision and it depends only 
on this, since no one contends that the demon hypothesis has any 
positive support.*® The paradox is created by making the admis- 
sion of such a logical possibility sound as if it did lend support to 
this peculiar hypothesis which philosophers alone are able to deal 
with. Here, I think, Toulmin’s counter attack is definitely in 
order although it would require no special revision of logic to 
make the point. It would be nice if other problems could be dealt 
with as easily as this one, but it happens that a philosopher usually 
has more than one thing on his mind and is unlikely to make just 
one mistake at a time. To put it more favorably, any given mis- 


23 Reproduced in The Uses of Argument, p. 152. 
24 British philosophy, of course. 


25If the demon hypothesis were supported, or even if it purported to be, 
the paradox would disappear. 
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take will be tied in with questions which are puzzling and in some 
sense legitimate, so that the disentangling process is bound to be 
difficult. Thus an investigation which tries to relate direct ob- 
servation with statements about, say, the minds of other individ- 
uals, causal relations, or even the everyday world of stones and 
sheep, will start from a type gap, but it will also start with a 
sizable collection of other convictions. These might relate to the 
sense in which data are private, the distinction between what is 
mental and what is not, the line between direct observation and 
surmise, the appropriate use of the concept of cause, and so on, the 
upshot being that the type gap turns out to be nothing much more 
than a jumping-off place. Toulmin could argue that such investi- 
gations always end up in a snarl and that the way to prevent the 
fatal jump is to show that the type gap is innocent. I doubt if 
this will do the trick, and to explain why, I want to mention one 
or two things which Russell has done. In addition to being a 
familiar figure, so that a detailed description of his views can be 
omitted, he is almost a museum specimen of the sort of philosophiz- 
ing which Toulmin would like to dispense with. He has always 
made use of the Cartesian method of doubt (even putting in a few 
kind words for the demon), he has always underlined purely logical 
discontinuities in order to put these doubts into motion, and he 
ended his last philosophical volume with a postulate set designed 
to bridge the gap between the data of sensation and the world of 
ordinary objects.** 

I want to assume, for the moment, that the description of data 
ean be simplified in some fashion which does not bring in dubious 
material and then consider the case that could be made for postu- 
lates of this kind. In proposing them, we take ordinary objects 
to be hypotheses in relation to our data, just as light rays or elec- 
trons were hypotheses relative to the data of scientific inquiry. 
Support for this can easily be found outside the circle of Russell's 
admirers, as for example in W. V. Quine’s remark that, from the 
point of view of epistemology, sheep and electrons differ in degree, 
not in kind. The postulates can be formulated as warrants as 
easily as not; in fact a good deal of Russell’s language suggests 
just this. Technical difficulties aside, what will exclude this kind 
of warrant for this kind of hypothesis and admit the sort which 
meets Toulmin’s approval? He, I am quite sure, would say at 
once that they involved a misuse of the word ‘‘hypothesis.’’ I will 
touch on this kind of objection shortly. The thing I want to point 
to at once is what might be called a strategic difference between the 
two eases. Warrants of the kind associated with geometrical 


26 Human Knowledge, Part VI. 
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optics, or any other other feature of the sciences, cut into the 
growing edge of our knowledge. An attempt to formulate them 
involves curiosity at just the point where curiosity pays off, and if 
it is carried on with a fair degree of competence the whole enter- 
prise is bound to be rewarding.?* On the other hand sheep, as a 
hypothesis, are about as dull as sheep always were. But the situa- 
tion is more complex than this facetious remark suggests. Even in 
the simple case of geometrical optics a great deal has to be super- 
imposed on the data all at once (namely, the ray diagrams and 
their geometry) before a warrant could be set up which would 
make it possible to predict anything in particular. Similarly, 
most of the everyday descriptive machinery has to be introduced 
all at once if it is to be used to predict sensory data. There is no 
fallacy involved here. Logically speaking, a warrant permitting 
the use of our ordinary conceptual apparatus is on a level with a 
warrant permitting the use of the ray diagrams, and the initial 
type gap exists in both cases. But if we have to treat the former 
as a unit we learn very little by formulating the warrant. It 
would be easier to say, in effect, ‘‘Go ahead and talk as usual.”’ 
By contrast, the hypotheses introduced in the natural sciences 
add to our conceptual apparatus piecemeal, and are always as- 
sociated with special classes of data. If Toulmin chooses to con- 
sider the word ‘‘hypothesis’’ appropriate in this sort of context 
alone, he has good precedents behind him. The only point I am 
concerned with at the moment is that logical discontinuities be- 
tween data and whatever is superimposed on data need be no more 
damaging in one case than in the other. 

As the reader is probably aware, I have simplified the problem 
by assuming that we have an accepted language to describe data 
and that the hypothesis itself can always be taken at its face value. 
This does not quite correspond with what Russell was doing. He 
did propose to construct the everyday world pretty much as a unit, 
but he was not content with everyday descriptive terms. Instead, 
he manufactured a special language involving such words as 
‘fevent’’ and ‘‘causal chain,’’ and this absorbs the sheep along 
with everything else. The shift is closely related to difficulties 
about data which he regards as private (in some sense), and as a 
kind of focal point in any perceptual situation. To straighten 
out the perception problem he revises the description of objects 
along the lines just indicated. I am not underwriting this proj- 
ect and merely wish to point out that the difficulties involved do 
not depend on looking for analytic connections where none exist. 


27 As I indicated before, the enterprise might be carried on without talk- 
ing about warrants, but this is not to the point here. 
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In attempting to put his finger on the key mistake, Toulmin relies 
too heavily on the judicial analogy suggested by the phrase ‘‘ court 
of reason’’ which recurs in his writing. Various fields of inquiry 
are presented to the court and are invariably turned down as 
something a little less than rational. There must be a clue to 
these uniformly unfavorable decisions, and it is to be found in the 
analytic ideal. Misled by this, the old judges have misconstrued 
the law, and what is required is a new court which will discover 
the real law ‘‘firmly embedded’’ in ordinary language. I dissent 
from the diagnosis partly because I don’t believe there is any 
single clue to philosophical snarls, partly because I see no value 
in setting up problems in the form ‘‘Is such and such a discipline 
rational?’’ Toulmin did much better when he assumed the role 
of explorer rather than judge, and made up his problems step by 
step as he worked his way into concrete material. 

There are two further comments I want to make on the matter 
of type gaps or logical discontinuities, one concerned with phi- 
losophy, the other relating more specifically to logic. It is a 
small but nevertheless useful function of philosophy to show that 
the world can be more intellectually surprising than the av- 
erage person suspects. Quite aside from raising doubts or open- 
ing up problems, this capacity for bypassing practical good sense 
to exhibit the oddness of things has value in its own right. And 
the enterprise (which Toulmin underwrites) of showing that ordi- 
nary reasons are good reasons would hardly stir up much interest, 
unless it were possible to raise at least a suspicion that they were 
not good enough. When he tells us ** that to speak of light travel- 
ing in straight lines is not to talk of sending lanterns by rail he is 
not trying to set the Ministry of Transport right. He is pointing 
to a gap between such everyday observations as cloud shadows 
drifting across a field and fires flaring up on the one hand, and 
the model which is introduced by geometrical optics on the other. 
Again, when he tells us ** that ‘‘there is certainly no deductive con- 
nection either way between Snell’s law and the set of statements: 
“When the specimen was set at 5° the deflection of the beam was 2 
mm.’ ’’ he is using a logical discontinuity in the narrow sense of 
the word ‘‘logical.’’ He is using it merely to show that the route 
from law to fact is more devious than might have been suspected ; 
that it is not open until the models (ray diagrams) have been co- 
ordinated with what was observed. Elsewhere *° he calls on every 
authority from Newton to Sherlock Holmes to witness that any- 

28 The Philosophy of Science, p. 21. 

29 Philosophy of Science, pp. 76-77. 

30 Uses of Argument, p. 121. 
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one who goes from data to conclusion in a warranted fashion is 
making a deduction. The purposes he has in mind are different 
on these two occasions. Other philosophers have shared these 
same motivations from time to time. This leads to a further point 
which I want to touch on very briefly, namely, what happens when 
other philosophers deny that they are looking for analytic con- 
nections where there are none. In the case of induction this has 
been going on for some time, in fact ever since the 1930’s when 
formal logic became widely accepted as a serious study and not a 
footnote to Aristotle.“ He mentions the question in connection 
with both Kneale and Strawson, quoting the latter as saying, ‘‘Of 
course inductive arguments are not deductively valid.’’ His com- 
ment on this is not to concede that he has an ally in at least one ap- 
plication of his thesis concerning the analytic ideal. He simply 
explains why Strawson is badly mixed up and the explanation 
comes to this: Strawson is not using the Toulmin framework.** 
A reader who goes over The Uses of Reason with some care will 
find that many of the alleged confusions are similar; the confusion 
consists of not using Toulmin’s language.** 


J. C. CooLey 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NOTES TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


CORRECT or satisfactory view of philosophy should, be- 

sides enabling us to detect the elements of truth contained 
in various descriptions of philosophy given by important thinkers, 
(1) clearly distinguish between science and philosophy; (2) as- 
sign a worthy role and purpose to philosophy; and (3) indicate 
the nature of philosophical method and proof. 

I agree with Mr. J. N. Findlay that philosophy is properly 

31 Cf. Ernest Nagel, Principles of the Theory of Probability, p. 76; A. J. 
Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic. 

32 Strawson uses such words as ‘‘inductive’’ and ‘‘deductive’’ and leaves 
it unclear ‘‘ which of the four or five ideas conflated in these terms he is using 
the words to mark’’ (Uses of Argument, p. 159). Compare what he refers 
to as Carnap’s ‘‘invitation to connive at the fraudulent conversion of en- 
dowments’’ by introducing the word ‘‘methodology’’ in place of ‘‘logic’’ 
(pp. 186-187). 

33 His terminology can also be overplayed as a solution to philosophical 
difficulties. To tell someone who is puzzled about how he can get a conclu- 
sion that any commonly accepted way of doing so can be classed as logical, 
is a little like casting him in the role of a Moliére character. He is made to 
discover that he was talking logic all along. 
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concerned with ‘‘concepts,’’ with modes of conceiving, rather than 
with words or things. Philosophy concerns itself with words only 
insofar as they are instruments of conceiving, and with things in- 
asmuch as they figure in our conceptions. Further, philosophy 
does not concern itself with all concepts or all modes of conceiv- 
ing, but only with those which are regarded as being intrinsically 
interesting and valuable. By this I mean that the concepts or 
modes of conceiving with which philosophy occupies itself are 
valued not because they are useful, in the sense of being contribu- 
tory to the business of living or to effective existence, but because 
they are felt to be parts of activities whose success is indistinguish- 
able from their intrinsic merit or worth. Philosophy, in other 
words, is concerned with the modes of conceptual ordering of our 
own consciousness or conscious being, rather than with the modes 
of ordering the external environment in accordance with our needs. 
The concepts with which philosophy deals may, and frequently do, 
arise in man’s contact with his environment, but this contact is not 
what directly interests the philosopher. What interests him is 
that aspect of the concept which makes it aesthetically interesting 
or valuable to the cognizer; which contributes, in other words, to 
the excellence of the concept as a mode of experiencing or organiz- 
ing experience. The philosopher’s approach to concepts or modes 
of conceiving, then, is evaluative. Philosophy deals with, dissects, 
or analyzes concepts in order that it may be able finally to evaluate 
or appraise them. Further, the conceptual modes with which phi- 
losophy deals are general or typical; they refer to types or orders 
of experience, rather than to particular items of experience. 

The subject-matter of philosophy is that total conceptual or 
symbolic life of man which is desired and valued for its own sake. 
Before developing this point it will be useful to compare and con- 
trast the functioning of philosophy with that of science. 

Science (and here I am thinking mainly of the physical 
sciences) concerns itself with two types of concepts, those embody- 
ing the experimental data, and those evolved in order to correlate 
or explain those data. I call the records of experimental observa- 
tions concepts, for two reasons. Inasmuch as an experiment can be 
repeated, it expresses or exemplifies a class or series of similar phe- 
nomena, and not a single phenomenon. Secondly, all experi- 
mental records are generalized records of several or many par- 
ticular observations made by the same or different observers in 
one or more laboratories. A third reason may be given for treat- 
ing an experimental record as a concept or series of concepts. All 


1See Contemporary British Philosophy, Third Series (Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1956), J. N. Findlay’s paper, p. 167. 
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such records, as observed by Max Planck, are more or less inexact, 
and are frequently modified in order to meet the requirements of 
a theory. However, the point relevant for our present purpose 
is this: that the experimental records are contemplated by the 
scientist in an axiologically neutral spirit. Philosophy, there- 
fore, does not concern itself with concepts of science embody- 
ing experimental data. On the other hand, the explanatory con- 
cepts evolved by the scientist are considered by him to be im- 
portant and valuable, inasmuch as they claim to delineate the 
structure of reality reflected in the experimental data. Philoso- 
phy, therefore, may legitimately concern itself with these latter 
concepts, and analyze them with a view to evaluating them. While 
the pkilosopher’s analysis of a scientific concept will be determined 
by his final purpose which is its evaluation, the process of 
evaluation conducted by him must have reference to the professed 
aim of the scientist himself. In this connection two general ob- 
servations may be made. The philosopher concerns himself not so 
much with this or that explanatory concept of science, as with the 
general approach or mode of conceiving of the scientist exempli- 
fied in one or more concepts. Secondly, it may be noted, the 
philosopher examines the explanatory mechanism of the scientist 
mainly with a view to determining the extent or degree of its excel- 
lence. The characteristic excellence of the scientific activity as em- 
bodied in its explanatory mechanism is termed validity. Phi- 
losophy, it follows, examines a type of scientific theorizing mainly 
with a view to determining the extent or degree of validity which 
may be legitimately claimed by it. 

It may be objected that the scientists themselves are constantly 
scrutinizing the claims made on behalf of different theories, in 
which enterprise they scarcely need the services of the philosopher. 
Moreover, the philosopher is hardly fitted by his training to pro- 
nounce on the merits of the scientific theories. Our reply is as 
follows. The scientist assesses the claims of different theories, 
partly, if not wholly, with reference to the experimental data. 
He may also examine the neatness, simplicity, and internal con- 
sistency of the theory, as also its harmony with other theories. 
The philosopher, on the contrary, has, qua philosopher, no access 
to the experimental data. Nor can he sit in judgment on the 
mathematical and related merits of a scientific formulation. How- 
ever, the philosopher is the only person who can assess the merits 
of a general scientific approach to reality as compared with other 
approaches exemplified in the practices of investigators in other 
fields, as well as with approaches of a non-scientific kind. Thus 
the philosopher may scrutinize the concept of causation, or correla- 
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tion, as employed by the physicist, and assess its merits relatively to 
other formulations of the same concept employed, say, by the social 
scientists. The philosopher, in other words, is the only person 
who ean place the theoretical enterprise called physical science in 
the context of the total cognitive enterprise of man, thereby con- 
tributing to the comprehension of the general characteristics of the 
latter and the special features of the former. Secondly, the phi- 
losopher is the only person who can pronounce on the ultimate 
worth of the scientific enterprise as viewed in the total context of 
the value-producing activities of man. These remarks explain, 
incidentally, why philosophy cannot be regarded as a discipline 
auxiliary to science, with the sole function of elucidating or clari- 
fying the scientific statements. Another incidental observation 
may be recorded. Since the philosophical analysis of science is 
not concerned with the improved description or correlation of 
observational or experimental data, statements made by philosophy 
cannot be verified with reference to those data. 

We have explained the relation of philosophy to science. We 
shall now attempt to explain and exemplify the more general de- 
scription of philosophy given before. All concepts or modes of 
conceiving are embodied by man in symbols. Man’s conceptual 
life, indeed, is coextensive with his symbolic life. As Susanne 
Langer remarks: ‘‘symbols are not proxy for their objects, but 
are vehicles for the conception of objects . . . and it is the concep- 
tions, not the things, that symbols directly ‘mean’.’’? This view 
of symbols, incidentally, contradicts the earlier Wittgensteinian 
notion of propositions as pictures of facts, and renders futile much 
of the discussion concerning general and negative propositions, and 
facts corresponding to those propositions, to be met with in Rus- 
sell’s lectures on logical atomism. Even ostensive symbols do not 
refer to bare, presented particulars. Thus, the word ‘‘red’’ refers 
to a family of shades of a particular hue, and any ostensive reference 
through the word ‘‘red’’ inevitably involves the notion of similar- 
itv. Even the logically proper name ‘‘this’’ does not signify the 
total presented object with all its properties, but the object as tt 
is seen by and known to the observer. 

Now modes of conceiving are facts (not, of course, in the Witt- 
gensteinian sense, but as occurrences) or processes. By being 
symbolized, they do not cease to be parts of the history of one or 
more experients. All concepts and propositions are facts in time. 
Only, when we discuss them logically, we ignore their temporal 
aspect, concerning ourselves exclusively with their intentional or 


2 Quoted from Philosophy in a New Key by Charles Morris in Signs, Lan- 
guage and Behavior (George Braziller, New York, 1955), p. 50. 
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referential aspect. When I am engaged in considering an hy- 
pothesis or view, that view, a unit of life-process itself, presents 
itself to me as a candidate for being cherished and included in 
my way of seeing things, as a part of that sector of my cognitive 
consciousness which I regard as valid and valuable. It is a pecu- 
liarity of symbolized modes of conceiving or experiencing that they 
can present themselves in the capacity of such candidates to more 
than one mind. Experience, insofar as it is symbolized, tends to 
have a life independent of this or that mind, though not independ- 
ent of all minds. 

Philosophy concerns, or should concern, itself with the general 
forms of all those symbolized conceptions, or experiences, which 
are valued by at least some minds. All such experiences claim 
some sort of validity and/or aesthetic worth. By the aesthetic 
worth of an experience, I mean that characteristic or aspect of it 
which makes it significant or interesting, positively or negatively, 
to the experient otherwise than as a means to another experience. 
A scientific theory may have validity as well as aesthetic worth. 
Insofar as it claims validity, its value is relative to the observa- 
tional expectations it does or does not fulfill; insofar as it is aestheti- 
eally satisfying, it may be neater and simpler than a rival theory. 
Artistic, moral, and religious experiences, it seems, are valued 
primarily for their aesthetic worth. However, critical remarks 
about these experiences lay claim to validity like scientific state- 
ments. These remarks report not existential facts, but prefer- 
ences, unless we agree to regard preferences themselves as facts. 

Philosophy seeks to analyze the nature of scientific thinking, 
artistic creation, and moral and religious life with a view to de- 
termining the character and criteria of the characteristic excellence 
of each. It aims, in other words, to discover the principles or 
criteria by which the relatively higher, maturer, or more adequate 
forms of the activities or experiences embodied in art, scientific 
thinking, ete., could be distinguished from their inferior, less 
mature, or less adequate forms. Viewed in this light, philosophy 
would appear to be the instrument of the qualitative improvement 
of man as he expresses himself in his higher cultural activities. 

The function of philosophy, then, is to analyze and interpret 
the general forms of the value-bearing consciousness of man as 
embodied in different sets or kinds of symbols. Since philosophical 
activity is itself a form of such consciousness, philosophy seeks to 
understand its own nature as well. The peculiar value pursued 
by philosophy itself is validity. Philosophy aims at discovering 
the true criteria of the excellence of the aforementioned types of 
activities or experiences. Man creates and enjoys art, lives a 
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moral and religious life, and indulges in argument and reasoning. 
He also occupies himself with the assessment or appraisal of these 
activities. The function of philosophy is to give proper form and 
direction mainly to these latter activities. 

Philosophy, of course, has to start with the assumption or faith 
that man’s acts of appraisal relating to art, morality, etce., like 
those relating to thinking, are grounded in human nature. The 
scientist has similarly to start with the faith or assumption that 
the behavior of physical energies or phenomena is regular. How- 
ever, there is an obvious difference between the two cases. The 
physical phenomena do not behave rightly or wrongly; they just 
behave. On the contrary, man’s ways and appraisals of think- 
ing, his modes of creating and judging art, of acting and assessing 
the moral worth of actions, ete., may be right or wrong, good or 
bad. Philosophy should notice this fact, and try to understand 
it rather than quarrel with it. It should also notice the fact that 
man seeks, through criticism, logical and comparative, to progres- 
sively reform and refine the principles underlying his critical 
perceptions and appraisals. 

It was noted above that reports of facts, observational or ex- 
perimental, have frequently to be modified according to the re- 
quirements of a theory. Of course, the possibility of this modifi- 
cation has limits, else each and every theory would equally suit 
the facts, and no theory would ever be refuted or discarded. Re- 
ports of preferences have similarly to be modified in order to fit 
into the framework of a theory. That these reports, too, can be 
modified only within limits is proved by the fact that aesthetic 
and moral theories have as much to yield to critical pressure as 
logical and scientific theories. 

Does philosophy, then, deal with facts? Have ethics, aes- 
thetics, ete., ever to deal with such stubborn facts as those dealt 
with in the physical and other sciences? The answer to this de- 
pends on whether we would agree to call preferences facts. The 
acts of preference certainly occur in time, but their temporal 
aspect is not what interests us. Acts of logical preference or ap- 
praisal are universally regarded as obeying discoverable laws or 
principles; acts of moral and aesthetic appraisal may similarly be 
presumed to obey laws or principles. Man’s stubborn persistence 
in judging works of art and in passing moral judgments indicates 
that there is a core of hard facts manifesting themselves in those 
activities. However, it will be seen that the facts dealt with in the 
philosophical disciplines are quite distinct from those dealt with 
in the sciences, physical, biological, and social. The ‘‘language- 
games’’ or modes of speech and conception in which philosophy is 
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interested are, as Wittgenstein suggests, ‘‘forms of life’’ or ex- 
perience. Philosophy, it seems, has to ignore the temporal aspect 
of these experiences, which implies that it does not occupy itself 
with the causal explanations of these as of other phenomena. 

We may now briefly touch upon the nature of philosophical 
method and proof. Philosophy, it would appear, is essentially 
a critical activity. It seeks both to appraise and to assess and 
systematize acts of appraisal practiced by men in different spheres. 
Philosophical reflection generally arises when the human mind is 
confronted with unresolved conflicts and contradictions—contlicts 
and contradictions not in the domain of factual experience (which 
give rise to various sciences), but in the territory of concepts or 
categories whereby it seeks to describe and order facts and values. 
Thus, the revolution in physics occurring at the turn of this cen- 
tury gave a new impetus to the philosophy of science. Revoiu- 
tionary changes in man’s aesthetic and ethical experiences and 
ideas similarly stimulate philosophical thought relating to those 
fields. The discovery by modern man of numerous societies with 
differing moral codes, for instance, led to the formulation of vari- 
ous subjectivistic and relativistic theories in ethics. The critical 
activity of philosophy is of two kinds. On the one hand it seeks 
to expose the inconsistencies and inadequacies of certain ap- 
proaches to facts and values; on the other, it attempts to formulate 
new and more satisfactory approaches to those phenomena. What 
exactly is involved in these activities, particularly the second type 
of activity? 

The two types of critical activity are well exemplified in Plato’s 
Republic. The Platonic Socrates manages to examine and expose 
several inadequate conceptions of justice, and even to silence 
Thrasymachus and others, by brief exercises in formal and destruc- 
tive criticism. However, when it comes to proving his special 
point (that justice is more advantageous than injustice), Socrates 
feels that nothing short of the construction of an ideal republic 
with lengthy discourses on the nature of the soul, on education, on 
the working of various constitutions, and what not—in fact, 
nothing short of the whole treatise of the Republic—would really 
make an effective case for his thesis. Here, then, is almost a 
perfect example of a philosophical proof. (1 say ‘‘almost,’’ for 
the proof is still incomplete, and even ambiguous, since Plato does 
not pause to elucidate the various meanings of the term ‘‘advan- 
tageous,’’ and draws too much on the analogy between the individ- 
ual and the state.) Other examples of philosophical proof are 
the systems of Spinoza and Hegel. In general, philosophy seeks 
to prove the adequacy of a concept or conceptual approach by 
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giving to the concept, in terms of its special purpose, a compre- 
hensive and consistent content. This, indeed, is what I understand 
by the expression ‘‘philosophical analysis.’’ Thus the philosophi- 
cal analysis of the concept of Causation (or Beauty or Virtue or 
Explanation) would consist not in the analytical discovery or indica- 
tion of a content or meaning already known to some hypothetical 
mind or minds, i.e., in the clarification of a meaning which is in 
some sense already there, but in the construction of a new picture, 
as it were, of the phenomena involved in various types of causation 
so that those phenomena would appear asa connected and consistent, 
and therefore an intelligible, whole. This kind of analysis of a 
concept is inseparable from the processes both of explanation and 
of proof or justification. The offering of the analysis of a concept 
in philosophy, in other words, is tantamount to putting forth an 
hypothesis, whose merits are proportionate to the degree of compre- 
hensiveness and harmony exhibited by it. It is in some such 
sense, I suppose, that philosophy involves what Dr. Broad calls 
the activities of ‘‘synopsis and synthesis,’’* and what Spencer 
described as complete unification of knowledge. While the phys- 
icist, the psychologist, and the sociologist, in their attempts to 
explain the nature of causation, may confine themselves severally 
to different types and ranges of causal phenomena, the philosopher 
should attend simultaneously to all those phenomena, or their 
conceptual representations, and evolve a more comprehensive con- 
cept of causation than what would serve the needs of this or that 
particular discipline. 

A definition of philosophy is proved or justified to the extent 
to which it enables us to picture, in terms of a definite plan or 
purpose, the general divisions or areas of man’s total cognitive 
enterprise. The total aim and purpose of philosophy, in our 
view, is to achieve a comprehensive and consistent description of all 
the (general) forms of the value-bearing consciousness of man. 

Philosophy must change and grow because the forms of this 
consciousness are changing and growing with the advance of man’s 
creative or cultural history. Let us briefly review the character and 
conditions of these changes. Science will continue to change be- 
cause, of the infinity of possible experiments, only a limited num- 
ber can be tried and examined at a particular period in its history, 
depending on the tastes, fashions, and laboratory conditions pre- 
vailing in that period. More important than these, science may 
suffer changes in its method and approach as a result of the emer- 
gence of some unusual experimental data. In other fields changes 


3 Vide C. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1953), p. 8. 
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occur because human life and experience are not completed or 
accomplished phenomena. Thus, the emergence of a new moral 
or religious genius may modify the character and contents of man’s 
moral and religious experience, even as the appearance of a new 
literary masterpiece—an Iliad, a Divine Comedy, a Ulysses—may 
enrich and modify his aesthetic consciousness. Similarly, changes 
occur in the domains of logic and mathematics as well. All these 
changes, separately and cumulatively, affect the character and 
course of philosophy. 

It should not be supposed, however, that even rapid and revolu- 
tionary changes of the type described above involve abrupt and un- 
intelligible breaks from the past. Viewed in historical perspective 
even catastrophic changes would generally be seen to be the results 
of slow but continual new developments. Philosophy and its dif- 
ferent branches, logic, ethics, philosophy of science, ete., it may be 
added, are historical studies. While examining the contents of a 
particular type of man’s symbolized experience or consciousness, 
they do not and ought not to confine themselves to a particular 
period of man’s history. Instead, they should take into considera- 
tion the total historical experience of man relevant to their re- 
spective purposes. In this respect our viewpoint concerning phi- 
losophy differs from that of existentialism, and probably also of 
phenomenology. These latter tend to concentrate their attention 
chiefly on the contemporary and individualistic phases of man’s 
consciousness, to the exclusion of its varied historical and more 
universal forms. 


N. K. DevaraJa 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY, INDIA 
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NE of the most puzzling problems confronting contemporary 

ethical theory is that of the meaning of ethical predicates. 
We use freely such words as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘right,’’ or ‘‘wrong,’’ 
to refer to objects of our experience; yet when we examine those 
objects closely we discover that we do not agree over the refer- 
ence of the words we have used to describe them, or perhaps that 
the objects reveal no characteristics which could correspond to 
those words. This discovery has prompted philosophers to argue 
that ethical predicates have different meanings for different per- 
sons, or that the reference of ethical predicates is not to the ob- 
ject but to the attitude of the person making the judgment, or that 
ethical predicates are unanalyzable and their reference is to some 
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complex of qualities that eludes us, or, most extreme, that so-called 
ethical propositions are not propositions at all but meaningless 
noises. 

Although not all of these views are distinctly sceptical, all of 
them would at least seem to resolve ethical problems by putting 
them, in one fashion or another, out of the reach of reason, and, in 
consequence, for those persons who are not satisfied with them, 
they call attention to what is probably the most characteristic 
formulation of the ethical problem for this age: Can there be such 
a thing as ethical knowledge? 

In his recent work, What is Value?,) Everett W. Hall would 
seem to have answered this question. Although he assumes for 
the sake of his argument that value has some kind of objective 
status, and in his concluding chapters makes an attempt to deter- 
mine what that status is, the weight of his work lies in his compre- 
hensive examination and criticism of modern value theories, no 
one of which, he finds, both adequately describes value and estab- 
lishes its objective nature. In short, despite his constructive ef- 
forts, Professor Hall has in effect merely underwritten the thesis 
characteristic of logical positivism and philosophical analysis, the 
schools from which his method is derived, and because of the 
thoroughness of his study, he has lent considerable strength to the 
arguments against ethical knowledge. The issue would now seem 
to be closed. There can be no such thing as ethical knowledge, for 
a value can be neither a quality nor a relation—not, that is, one of 
the component parts of knowledge.? It remains only to discover 
what kind of a delusion can account for the widespread belief 
that values can be known. 

It is most surprising that the pretense of ethical knowledge 
persists in the face of these arguments. Yet many thoughtful 
people continue to defend their hallucinations of value, maintain- 


1 London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952 (International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method). 

2In a later work, Modern Science and Human Values (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1956), Professor Hall reaffirms this conclusion, but suggests 
that values may be the objects of emotions and that emotions may have a 
cognitive function. Value thus emotively grasped is ‘‘not a quality or rela- 
tion, not a property, but an it-were-good (or bad), an it-were-fitting (or un- 
fitting) that the object exist or have the properties it is perceived or pictured 
as having’’ (p. 474). How emotions may be conceived as having a cognitive 
function, and how we may from such ‘‘emotive knowledge’’ derive values 
having prescriptive force, the force of commands, Professor Hall does not 
make known to us here. The brief comments in Modern Science and Human 
Values are apparently intended to hint at the direction the argument will take 
in a sequel to What is Value?, which has not yet appeared. 
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ing that things are good not because they like or approve them, 
but that they like or approve them because they are good. Indeed 
they find it quite possible to admit that some of the things they like 
or approve are not good, which they could not logically do if the 
source of value were totally subjective. They display, in fact, 
that same tenacious hold on the objectivity of value that their 
opposition displays on the objectivity of sensed objects, though, to 
be sure, neither one nor the other has ever bridged the gulf that 
separates perceptions from things perceived. And if a great many 
people talk about something as good, and say that the goodness 
is ‘‘out there,’’ even though we may fail ourselves to perceive it, 
we should be reluctant to declare that it is not ‘‘out there’’ and 
the knowledge that they claim mere delusion. 

It is not entirely fair to Professor Hall to treat his work as es- 
sentially negative, for it was certainly not his intention that his 
critical review of modern value theories should be regarded as the 
heart of his argument. Nonetheless, because he formulates in his 
opening chapters the arguments against ethical knowledge with 
great clarity and cogency, he provides useful orientation for any- 
one who wishes to oppose that stand. I shall oppose that stand by 
pointing out an alternative which, I believe, has been overlooked 


by Professor Hall, as well as by others who have assumed that 
value is a property of objects. Toward that end, I shall first re- 
turn to Hume, whence modern scepticism sprang. 

Hume’s famous analysis of causation begins in this fashion: 


Let us therefore cast our eyes on any two objects, which we call cause 
and effect, and turn them on all sides, in order to find that impression, which 
produces an idea of such prodigious consequence. At first sight I perceive, 
that I must not search for it in any of the particular qualities of the ob- 
jects; since, whichever of these qualities I pitch on, I find some object that 
is not possessed of it, and yet falls under the denomination of cause or ef- 
fect. And indeed there is nothing existent, either externally or internally, 
which is not to be considered either as a cause or an effect; though it is plain 
that there is no one quality which universally belongs to all beings, and gives 
them a title to that denomination.3 
Hume goes on to reduce the idea of causation to the relations of 
contiguity and priority of time, without, however, reaching satis- 
faction that his analysis has left no residue. This residue he re- 
fers to in his later work, An Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, as ‘‘the secret powers.’’ ¢ 

Hume need not have specified ‘‘secret’’ powers, for, as he later 
points out (Section VII), any power is by its nature secret. We 

3A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part III, Section II, ‘‘Of Prob- 


ability, and the Idea of Cause and Effect.’’ 
4Section IV, Part II. 
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cannot by any means know a power except by what that power 
effects. Its existence is inferential, though it would seem a neces- 
sary inference in any account of reality which is not merely a 
series of discrete mental events. Indeed, it would be difficult, nay 
impossible, to account for the connection between the sense im- 
pressions, which provide knowledge, with qualities and relations and 
the external reality, which we suppose these impressions to rep- 
resent, without resorting to a conception of power to supply the 
link. If we say that something in external reality is green, what 
we mean is that there resides in it the power of producing the 
sense impression of green. But when we attempt to discover 
what that power is in itself, we meet an impasse. The best we can 
do is to discover what other observable effects it has, for instance, on 
a light meter. In short, what is true of the connection between 
events in external reality is no less true of the connection between 
an external event and a mental event. We can have knowledge 
of a power only by inference from what it effects; we can have 
knowledge of external reality only by the effects that external 
reality produces in us by sense impressions. The power in itself 
must remain secret. But though we are denied direct knowledge 
of power, we should not therefore feel constrained to deny its ex- 
istence or even to limit the use of this convenient concept. 

Let us now suppose that a value is not a quality or a relation 
but a power. At once we see that it would be impossible for us to 
know or to say what it is in itself. As with any power we would 
be constrained to define it in terms of its effects. We might say 
that a value is what produces pleasure, or well-being, or what you 
will; but we could not by any means say what the value itself is, 
for that knowledge is necessarily denied us. We are limited, as we 
are in our understanding of causes and their effects, to correlating 
events and, after repeatedly discovering that a certain kind of 
event is always followed by a value experience, we infer the ex- 
istence of a power to account for the apparent connection, a power 
we call a value. 

Here, I believe, is the heart of the difficulty we have confronted 
in modern ethics. We have sought a conception of value impreg- 
nably sanctioned as an element of knowledge such that we could 
say, ‘‘Look there, you will perceive that so-and-so is good, for the 
goodness is apparent as a quality inhering in it or is a perceptible 
relation between it and some other thing.’’ But when we look, 
even though we may agree in the judgment, we perceive no such 
thing as good. Nor can we be convinced that our failure to recog- 
nize that property is due to our lack of some intuitive sense; for 
we have thought many things to be good, and we have no reason 
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to suppose that our intuitive sense, if we had it, should falter on 
this occasion. Such failures as these pave the road to scepticism 
which in turn breeds its litter of alternative explanations, in this 
age unfortunately influenced by man’s contempt for himself. 

Assisted by this conception of value as a power analogous to 
cause, we are better able to penetrate the intricacies of the thesis 
argued by G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica.’ Moore maintains 
that good is a quality, but an irreducible quality, like the color 
yellow, and, as a consequence, good is indefinable in the only sense 
that is philosophically useful. Any attempt to define it is an 
instance of what Moore calls the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy.’’ But, as 
I have argued, our inability to define good is not for the reason 
that Moore cites, namely, that it is one of those irreducible ele- 
ments of which knowledge is composed, but rather because it is a 
power to be known only by its effects. I do believe that the 
tradition in moral philosophy bears me out. Few persons, if 
any, have ever been guilty of Moore’s ‘‘naturalistie fallacy,’’ for 
universally the effort has been not to discover what good is, but 
rather to discover what things may be correlated with value ex- 
periences and thus quite properly be called good. 

Moore’s thesis, as well as any other thesis which maintains that 


value is a quality or a relation, has already been effectively 
countered by Professor Hall. He mentions what he calls ‘‘a few 
basic and recurrent objections’’ to the view that value is a prop- 
erty which I shall review here in order to show that they may be 
answered if we regard value as a power analogous to cause. 


(1) Value does not seem to be something directly experienceable in its own 
right, like yellow or before and after. ... (2) Value includes in its nature 
but without asserting it a reference to some fact, the fact which, were it to 
exist, would be good or bad as the case may be. This would be anomalous, 
to say the least, if value were a property. (3) Value in some sense obtains 
quite independently of the existence of the fact a reference to which is involved 
in its nature. Thus value cannot be a property of that fact, for if it were it 
could not obtain in the absence of it. And it would be difficult to make out 
that it was a property of something other than this fact.6 


I have, I believe, answered Professor Hall’s first objection in speak- 
ing about Moore’s thesis. The other two objections may be an- 
swered as readily. As to the former, which Professor Hall else- 
where refers to as the ‘‘intentional inclusion of existence in 
value,’’ we are quite familiar with this characteristic in the causal 
situation. We know that if we can bring into existence a certain 
configuration of things, a predictable event will follow. Similarly, 


5 Cambridge University Press, 1903, reprinted 1956. 
6 What is Value?, p. 63. 
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we know that if we can bring into existence a certain configuration 
of things which have previously been followed by a value experi- 
ence, a value experience will follow. We may speak about both 
values and causes either historically, in which case the causes 
have been accompanied by effects and the values by value experi- 
ences, or predictively, in which case the causes and values are 
understood as potentials residing in a given configuration of things. 
It is to this potential value that Professor Hall is referring in his 
final objection. The point that Professor Hall is raising in these 
two objections is in fact Hume’s relation of contiguity couched in 
terms adapted to the value situation. 

Although as an argument it will likely not be meaningful to 
everyone, it may be noted that the terminology we use in describing 
and reasoning about causes is strikingly similar to that we use 
with values. In demanding an explanation of either a value or 
a cause, we ask, Why?, and to this question we offer an answer 
prefaced by because. The explanation that this answer consti- 
tutes, whether it be a concatenation of causes or an attempt at 
justification, is subject to an infinite regress. Further, we identify 
values as instrumental or intrinsic in a manner similar to our 
identification of causes as material or efficient. We say of a person 
under obligation to do so-and-so that he ought to do it. We say 
of an object under ‘‘ecompulsion’”’ of ‘‘conforming’’ to certain 
laws governing its nature that it ought to behave in such and such 
a fashion. The major difference in terminology is that where we 
may speak of one event’s causing another, we have in English for 
the analogous process in value no similar term which emphasizes 
the active power of the valuable object. However, the French 
verb, valoir, and the Latin, valere, both suggest the existence of an 
active power in the thing of value. They must be rendered in 
English as ‘‘to be strong,’’ ‘‘to have power,’’ or ‘‘to be worthy.”’ 
The English derivative, avail, or the more uncommon aphetic form, 
vail, does not retain the meaning of its cognate. 

Valuation would appear to be in every respect similar to 
causation except that where both the events called cause and ef- 
fect are phenomenal, the corresponding events in the value situation 
need not be, and the value experience itself is, of course, always 
mental and has a special character. By this means we may 
distinguish a value as a species of the generic class of causes which 
includes, in addition to values, what we ordinarily term causes, 
and, I suspect also, meanings. 

Now, obviously, value experiences, which I have mentioned as 
the event with which values are correlated, may be of many dif- 
ferent kinds and degrees of intensity and belong to many different 
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people. It is equally obvious that because of the diversity of 
people’s capacity and taste they will not likely respond uniformly 
to any object presumed to have value. Were a value a property 
of an object one might insist upon its existence, declaring that any- 
one who did not perceive it was blind or imbecile. But if a value 
is a power, propositions concerning it must be held as principles 
subject to emendation in the light of additional evidence. Con- 
ceiving values as powers offers little solace to the dogmatist. 

And since moral philosophy aspires to dogmatism, this concep- 
tion will do little toward promoting its advantage. We cannot say 
that even a universally heid principle of value may justifiably func- 
tion prescriptively any more than we may say that the law of 
universal gravitation prescribes that the planets maintain their 
courses, though, to be sure, in either one instance or the other the 
principle may refer to a power which has what might be called 
“*‘prescriptive’’ force. However, one conclusion, at least, may be 
drawn for moral philosophy. For if we know that values generally 
are powers provoking value experiences in men, then we may sup- 
pose that what are called moral values are values provoking value 
experiences in moral men, and that suggests to us that a fruitful 
approach to moral philosophy might be found in attempting to 
discover the meanings of ethical terms as part of the more embrac- 


ing concept of the moral man to which the terms would apply—the 
practice of Plato and Aristotle, neglected in our time. It is true, 
of course, that we shall not in this fashion resolve ethical issues 
immediately, because we shall argue over the question of what is a 
moral man. But at least we shall not merely shackle the mind 
with sterile hypotheses. On the contrary, we may find ground 
where reason will bear fruit. 


GLEN O. ALLEN 
IpAHO STATE COLLEGE 
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Les limitations internes des formalismes. Etude sur la significa- 
tion du théoreme de Gédel et des théorémes apparentés dans la 
théorie des fondements des mathématiques. JEAN LADRIBRE. 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts; Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1957. xiii, 
715 pp. (Collection de logique mathématique. Série B: Mono- 
graphies réunies par M. R. Feys (Louvain) II.) 650 Belgian 
franes ($13.00). 


The main purpose of this book is to present the result obtained 
by Kurt Gédel in 1931 concerning propositions that cannot be 
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proved or disproved in a formal system. But the exposition is so 
broad that it covers a sizable part of the whole field of foundations 
of mathematics. 

After two chapters devoted to the characterization and study 
of formal systems (including a short introduction to the theory 
of recursive functions), Gédel’s 1931 theorem and its proof are 
presented in a chapter that contains also discussions of criticisms 
of the proof. This is followed by generalizations of the theorem 
(Kleene, Rosser). The following chapter gives the statement and 
the proof of Gédel’s corollary about the impossibility of formaliz- 
ing a consistency proof of the system within the system. The 
consequences of this result for Hilbert’s Beweistheorie are discussed, 
and Gentzen’s consistency proof for number theory is presented. 

The next chapter deals with the decision problem, and, after 
an introduction to the theory of A-conversion, presents the result 
of Church for the first-order predicate calculus, then those of 
Kleene, Turing, and Post. The chapter ends with an introduction 
to degrees of unsolvability. Chapter VII presents Kleene’s enu- 
meration theorem and its applications to the proofs of Church’s 
and Gédel’s theorem. The next chapter deals with the semantical 
methods of Tarski and Mostowski and their applications to certain 
forms of Gédel’s theorem. Chapter IX presents various results in 
logic and foundations of mathematics: those of Léwenheim and 
Skolem about models of the first-order predicate calculus, those of 
Henkin concerning non-standard models, those of Carnap about 
non-normal models of the propositional calculus. The last section 
of the chapter describes non-trivial systems (the ‘‘non-Gédelian’’ 
systems of Myhill, Church, Wang) in which Gédel’s theorem does 
not apply because some condition required by the theorem is not 
satisfied. The last chapter, on ‘‘suggestions philosophiques,”’ 
endeavors to interpret and explain the results presented about 
formal systems. The book has several appendices on technical 
points and a good bibliography. 

The book puts together and, to some extent, codrdinates a 
fairly large number of results, some of which are still only avail- 
able in the original papers. It is certainly a useful reference book 
and a guide to the literature. But the very span of the book 
renders the presentation rather sketchy and the text will often be 
for the student not much more than an invitation to go to the 
original work. 

Without entering here into the technical discussion that many 
passages would deserve, this reviewer feels that comments, on three 
points at least, are necessary in order to prevent misunderstandings : 
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(1) Page 94, in an informal presentation of Giédel’s proof, the 
same number r is assigned, as Gédel number, to two different 
formulas of the system ; since these formulas and their Gédel num- 
bers play a key réle in the proof, this renders the presentation of 
the proof unintelligible. 

(2) In 1950 Leon Henkin showed the existence of a non- 
standard model of number theory by the following argument: a 
new primitive individual constant a is added to the system, and 
the infinite list of formulas, a+ 0, a=+-1, a+ 2,.. ., is added to 
the axioms. With a suitable assignment to the constant a, any 
finite subset of axioms of the new systems is clearly satisfiable; 
then, by a theorem proved by Henkin, it follows that the full set 
is satisfiable, and the model satisfying it is obviously non-standard. 
Page 373, Ladriére repeats Henkin’s argument, but erroneously 
interprets it as meaning that the model consists of exactly (the 
maps of) 0, 1, 2,.. ., a, and has the order type » +1. In fact, 
adding a to the system with the above axions means adding many 
more individuals to any model, and a non-standard model has an 
order type much higher than o + 1. 

(3) Page 378, Ladriére presents Carnap’s results concerning 
non-normal models of the propositional caleulus and adds: ‘‘Car- 
nap montre qu’en ajoutant 4 la logique des propositions classiques 
deux nouvelles régles de dérivation, on peut obtenir un systéme 
qui n’admet plus de modéles non-normaux.”’ In his review of 
Carnap’s work,! Chureh has shown that these two new rules are 
not strietly syntactical, and they yield something which is not 
properly a formal system. 

The word ‘‘limitations’’ refers to the fact that many results 
about formal systems are of a negative character; they draw limits 
to what can be done in a formal system. These ‘‘limitations’’ 
are ‘‘internes’’ because they are established not by general phil- 
osophical considerations on deductive systems, but by technical 
methods especially devised for the study of formal systems. The 
two words raise some questions. The notion of formal system is 
a recent acquisition. (Even in Principia mathematica the distine- 
tion between theory and metatheory is still hazy.) When the 
notion has finally been definitely characterized, it has revealed un- 
expected features. Hence we could speak of delimitations rather 
than of ‘‘limitations.’’ Many of these features are of a negative 
character, but the distinction between a negative and a positive 
result is often relative. It is not always clear from which point 
of view the results gathered by Ladriére are considered negative. 


1 The Philosophical Review, Vol. 53 (1944), pp. 493-498. 
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One may, for instance, prefer a system for which there is no deci- 
sion procedure to a ‘‘trivial’’ decidable system, intellectually less 
interesting. Carnap’s non-normal models for the propositional 
calculus are far less significant and disturbing than Skolem’s non- 
standard models for number theory. The thread that ties together 
the ‘‘limitations’’ of formal systems is at times rather thin. As 
to ‘‘internes,’’ the ‘‘limitation’’ results are, of course, obtained 
by metasystematic means. Some belong to metamathematics in the 
strict sense (Kleene’s sense) ; others are not metamathematical in 
that sense and are obtained through wider means. Gddel’s 1931 
theorem and the Léwenheim-Skolem theorem, for example, call for 
proofs where means of very different nature and power are used. 
If the tools required to establish the ‘‘limitation’’ results had been 
more thoroughly investigated, the book would have an added depth. 

In the last chapter, Ladriére is, it seems, searching for a phil- 
osophical explanation of the ‘‘limitation’’ results, their funda- 
mental raison d’étre. No system is closed; there is always more 
in thought than what we can put in a calculus; the very act by 
which the mind posits its object can become, in turn, an object of 
thought. Some of these ideas, although vague, are plausible. But, 
truly, Gédel’s theorem’s raison d’étre is its proof. And, rather 
than its ‘‘causes,’’ we should consider its consequences, the search 
for systems that escape its limitations and allow us to organize 
certain branches of mathematics like number theory and set theory 
better than the formal systems of today. Ladriére ends the chapter 
by general remarks on mathematical experience as part of human 
experience: ‘‘Nous ne rejoignons jamais |’étre lui-méme mais 
seulement ses manifestations.’’ There is, in mathematical experi- 
ence, ‘‘la trace . . . de la finitude de 1’étre humain.’’ ‘‘. . . les 
réalités-fondements ne peuvent se révéler a une existence finie qu’a 
travers des figures toujours inadéquates.’’ Since these remarks 
are provoked by the ‘‘limitation’’ results and since these results 
do not apply to ordinary language, should we assume that we be- 
come infinite beings when we use ordinary language? We have 
one more anti-rationalist exploitation of Gédel’s theorem. 

It remains that Ladriére has put together a number of results 
that, in the last twenty-five or thirty years, have changed con- 
siderably the situation in the field of foundations of mathematies. 
Some of these results date further back (Léwenheim, 1915; Skolem, 
in the twenties), but they were slow in making their influence 
felt. Quite a few of these results were unexpected, that is, on the 
eve of their discovery, a worker in the field would have generally 
guessed that the situation was the opposite of what the result was 
about to reveal. Thus 1931 marks the beginning of a new period, 
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post-Russellian and post-Hilbertian, in foundations of mathematics, 
and Ladriére’s book shows the main features of this period and 
underlines its unity. 


JOHN VAN HEIJENOORT 
New YorRK UNIVERSITY 


Philosophische Anthropologie. Hans-Epvarp HENGSTENBERG. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1957. x, 396 pp. DM 24.—. 


This is a very substantial analysis of human nature by a pro- 
fessor at the University of Bonn who has already contributed a 
number of important volumes to philosophy. He takes his point of 
departure from the work of Max Scheler, but he also takes into 
account a large body of recent German literature on this subject 
and certain findings in clinical psychology. At various points in 
the exposition he takes occasion to criticize Heidegger and Nicolai 
Hartmann, especially their attempts to give the human mind a 
thoroughly temporal character. Following a pattern which has 
become conventional and practically obligatory in German phil- 
osophical exposition he begins with a phenomenology of man’s es- 
sential traits and then explores the ‘‘metaphysical grounding’’ 
(Fundierung) of the observed facts. The distinctive trait of hu- 
man nature is found to be man’s Sachlichkeit, his ability to inter- 
pret the things experienced not, as other animals do, only in terms 
of their relations to him (‘‘utilitarian’’ or teleological knowledge), 
but in terms of the things’ relations to each other (an attitude of 
‘‘econspiring with objects’’). Out of this disinterested ‘‘interest 
perspective’? man develops his cognitive curiosity and interest in 
universality. This faculty is in its nature trans-temporal and 
gives to the human mind or spirit (Geist) an essentially non- 
temporal orientation. However, it operates in the series of free 
decisions which are known technically as acts (Akte). Man as 
mind does not exist in an environment (Umwelt) as other animals 
do, but participates ‘‘openly’’ with the world as a factor in the 
objective process of creation. 

The metaphysical or ontological grounding of this supposedly 
factual analysis of human ‘‘phenomena’’ occupies the major part 
of Hengstenberg’s work. He tries to work out a hierarchical strue- 
ture of human being, by distinguishing the various levels of human 
behavior and of human personality. Immediately below mind 
(Geist) is the self (Selbst), which emerges insofar as the body be- 
comes able to express the mind. The self is the mind speaking 
through its body. The self, the expressive functioning of the 
body, transforms the body into a system of meanings (Sprach- 
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wort) and furnishes the mind with a ‘‘Word’’ or speech. The 
union of mind and self constitutes the human person (Person) 
which is man’s essential individuality and substantiality, though 
Hengstenberg does not insist on the category of ‘‘substance.’’ On 
the biological level, man’s animal existence, man is a union of 
body and ego (Ich); this union is expounded as a ‘‘chthonic- 
psychic’’ integration. The ego is the conscious awareness and 
expression (Erlebnis) of the body’s career (Lebens-kurve). This 
is the emotive and utilitarian expression of life’s varied signifi- 
cances, and it culminates in self-consciousness. This level of ex- 
perience and of self-knowledge, when integrated with mental being 
and knowledge of objects, constitutes the over-all unity of a hu- 
man being, known as his personality (Personalitat). 

The analysis is much more complicated than the above sum- 
mary can suggest, and buried in its formal, philosophical ap- 
paratus is a wealth of scientific, psychological information. The 
philosophical aim of this combined phenomenology and ontology 
of man is to give technical, systematic meanings to such terms as: 
Welt, Geist, Person, Selbst, Ich, Leib, Persénlichkeit, ete., and their 
related functions: Akt, Selbstand, Entscheidung, Sinn, Erlebnis, 
Erfahrung, Bindung. 

One of the products of this system is a set of Ezistentialien 


(general modes of being in man) which varies in minor ways from 
the sets of the existentialists. I list them in the order given by 
Hengstenberg without attempting criticism: 


1. Existieren—the distinctive way in which man is in-the-world. 

2. Gegenwartigkeit—being in historical time or ‘‘ Kairos,’’ in which 
each present-time is a meaningful component in the exercise of 
freedom. 

. Ausdruck—the ‘‘radiation’’ of personalities among each other 
through the expressiveness of their egos and their ability to 
assert values. 

4. Sinnhaftigkeit—action based on the real meanings of things. 
5. Fretheit—the sovereignty of Geist. 


’ 


It is noteworthy that these Evxistentialien are all positive, 
whereas there is a general tendency among contemporary existen- 
tialists to emphasize the ‘‘negative’’ elements in man’s nature 
and situation. Hengstenberg explains carefully why there can be 
no negative Existentialien. Unfortunately I am unable to sum- 
marize the argument on this point, since I am unable to follow it. 
It appears to be based on the author’s ontology, developed in his 
earlier volume, Das Band zwischen Gott und Schépfung (1948), 
which explains the intrinsic union of divine and human creativity. 
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This work is not only a substantial analysis in itself, but it 
contains a large number of penetrating comments and criticisms 
on other German works on the subject. The innocent reader is 
overwhelmed by the wealth of controversial doctrine extant in 
philosophical anthropology and by the fineness and intricacies of 
the distinctions which are current in the German literature on this 
subject. The voluminous American literature on ‘‘experience”’ 
has nothing to equal it. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Saint’s Call to Mankind; a Plea for a Spiritual Revaluation of 
Iife. Mapan Monan Varma. With a foreword by S. Radha- 
krishnan. Adyar, Madras: The Vasanta Press, 1958. xvi, 
174 pp. $1.25. 


This volume consists of a number of Vedantist discourses by a 
contemporary Swami translated from the Hindi. In fourteen 
brief chapters, and in good intelligible English, we have here the 
gist of Vedanta philosophy. Appended to the discourses are: brief 
sayings and definitions by the author, entitled by the translator 


‘*Sparks of Wisdom’’; an outline of the discipline (sadhana) ; a 
brief description of ‘‘silent communion with the Absolute’’; and 
answers to questions which students often ask. The exposition is 
not argumentative but relies on truth’s ‘‘self-effulgence.’’ It 
constitutes an excellent introduction to the spirit of Indian 
philosophy. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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